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THE JAMES F. BALLARD 
GIFT 

1 HE Museum has received a munificent 
gift from James F. Ballard of St. Louis, 
consisting of over one hundred and twenty- 
six notable examples of Oriental carpet 
weaving, dating from the fifteenth through 
the eighteenth century. The group em- 
braces the choicest examples in Mr. Bal- 
lard's large collection, assembled during 
nearly twenty years of traveling and dili- 
gent study. In accepting this generous 
offer, the Trustees at their meeting on 
May 22 adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved: That the Trustees of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art gratefully 
accept the gift of rugs offered to the Mu- 
seum by Mr. James F. Ballard of St. Louis, 
Missouri, upon the terms of his letter to 
this Board, dated May 18, 1922, in which 
the offer was made. 

Resolved: That in accepting this 
splendid gift the Trustees wish to express 
to Mr. Ballard their deep appreciation of 
its value, not only because of the impor- 
tance it will add to the collections of the 
Museum, but equally for the spirit in which 
it is made. They realize that by this action 
he is entrusting to them the results of a 
life's work of study and collecting, with 
the desire to cooperate in giving the 
Metropolitan Museum the highest standing 
in his chosen field of art. This recognition 
of the usefulness and national scope of our 
Museum from one whose authority and 
devotion to art are known to all of us is 
particularly gratifying and encouraging. 

Mr. Ballard was also elected a Benefactor 
of the Museum in recognition of his gift. 

When Mr. Ballard's rugs are added to 
those now exhibited in the Museum as 
loans or as permanent acquisitions, the 
Metropolitan's collection of Oriental car- 
pets will be one of unsurpassed importance. 
Part of the collection has already been re- 
ceived at the Museum. The remaining 
carpets, comprising mainly those shown last 
fall at the Museum as a loan from Mr. 
Ballard, will be exhibited at Chicago and 
San Francisco before coming to New York. 
It will thus be several months before all the 



rugs compr ed in the gift are received at the 
Museum an ' can be exhibited as a whole. 
The gift will be discussed at further 
length in a later number of the Bulletin 
and the rug* fully described in the catalogue 
which will t e published at the time of the 
exhibition. For the present it must suffice 
to say that this remarkable collection in- 
cludes splendid examples of various Turk- 
ish, Caucasian, Central Asian, Persian, 
Chinese, and Spanish types. Of excep- 
tional importance is the group of seven 
carpets of the so-called Damascus type. 
Another large and important group is com- 
prised of Ghiordes and Koulah prayer rugs; 
the collection is particularly strong in 
Asia Minor carpets. The majority of the 
rugs are of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

A HOLY FAMILY BY ANDREA 
DEL SARTO 

IN his life of Andrea del Sarto, Vasari 
describes our new acquisition 1 as follows: 
"Andrea made another picture almost ex- 
actly like the Charity aforementioned, for 
Giovanni Borgherini,in which are found Our 
Lady, the infant Saint John who presents 
to the Christ child a globe typifying the 
world, and a very beautiful head of Saint 
Joseph." 2 This Borgherini Madonna, as it 
has been called, had for many years been 
counted among the artist's missing pictures, 
though in a footnote to the passage quoted, 
Milanesi states that it was still in existence 
in 1852, when he had seen it in a private 
house in Florence. Through an old and 
good copy in the Museum of San Marco in 
Florence, as well as an eighteenth-century 
drawing of the composition in the Uffizi, 
the aspect of the picture was known, and 
from these documents it was possible for 
Filippo di Pietro to identify several studies 
for it among the drawings by Andrea in the 
Uffizi collection. Three of these, No. 6444 
recto, a study for the lower part of the figure 
of the Virgin and the legs of the Child; 
No. 6444 verso, showing the general pose 
of the Virgin; and No. 631, a sketch for 

^il on wood. H. 53! in.; W. 40 in.; exhibited 
in Gallery 29. 

2 Milanesi edition, vol. V, p. 52. 
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the head of Saint John, together with the 
eighteenth-century drawing of the whole 
picture, are reproduced in di Pietro's book, 
I Disegni di Andrea del Sarto negli Uffizi 
(figures 61, 60, 64, 62). The author there 
treats at length the matter of the Borghe- 
rini Madonna and the relation of these 
drawings to it. 

Filippo di Pietro knew of the existence 
of our picture. " I have seen a photograph 
of a painting now in the Murray collection 
at London, " he writes (p. 18), "which fits 
exactly the description of the missing pic- 
ture. I am unable however to give a 
judgment on the painting because I can not 
form a clear enough idea of its execution. 
I know at any rate that it is highly con- 
sidered by connoisseurs. " This is the work 
which the Museum has bought. After the 
death of Fairfax Murray the picture was 
sold at auction to Durlacher & Co., from 
whom it passed to the Museum. In the 
interim the panel was cleaned of the dense 
varnish with which it was covered, and now 
shows as an undoubtable example of the 
latest and most powerful period of Andrea 
del Sarto's art. 

Vasari's appreciation of the qualities of 
this artist has been corroborated by the 
judgment of later generations. "In An- 
drea/' he wrote, "art and nature combined 
to show all that may be done in painting 
when design, coloring, and invention unite 
in one and the same person. Had this 
master possessed a bolder and more ele- 
vated mind, had he been as much distin- 
guished for higher qualifications as he was 
for genius and depth of judgment in the 
art he practised he would beyond all doubt 
have been without an equal. " He was writ- 
ing of the artist who had been his teacher 
in painting, and his admiration for superb 
facility leads him further on to the state- 
ment that Andrea was "certainly one of the 
greatest and best masters that the world 
has yet seen." But the first criticism rep- 
resents his cooler judgment and to that 
judgment the centuries have agreed. Fa- 
cility in art is not a fashionable virtue 
today, but the mastery of every problem of 
the craft, such as our panel exemplifies, 
even with the lack of finer spiritual quali- 
ties, can not fail to give a sense of pleasure 



and excitement. For some the color of 
our picture will be too garish. Such was 
the effect of Andrea's paintings, however, 
before dirt and coats of varnish toned them 
down to the appearance of those in the 
French and English galleries. Our ideal 
of beautiful color would have seemed dull 
and anaemic to a sixteenth-century Floren- 
tine. B. B. 

AN EARLY TOURNAMENT BOOK 

IT is not given to us to see with our own 
eyes the pageantry of earlier days, and he 
who would know of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, of knights jousting in rich armor, 
of princely equipment and beautiful arms, 
must seek his most accurate picture in the 
pages of early tournament books. Unfor- 
tunately there are but few of these early 
documents extant. We recall, for example, 
those which deal with the court of the 
knightly Maximilian, whose love of chivalry 
(and of himself) produced such folios as 
Freydal, Die Ehrenpforte, Weisskunig, Tri- 
umph, and Theuerdank. We have, also, 
the younger Burgkmair's Turnierbuch of 
1529 (reproduced by Pallmann, Leipzig, 
1910, and earlier by Heffner Alteneck), and 
the famous tournament manuscript of Rene 
d'Anjou (twenty plates reproduced in Paris, 
1826-27). There is, then, the Tournament 
Roll, English of 151 1 (Vetusta Monumen- 
ta) ; the Turnierbucher of the Saxon Elec- 
tors, accurately reproduced by Dr. Erich 
Haenel (Frankfurt, 1 910); the Turnierbuch 
of Duke William IV of Bavaria (1541), re- 
produced by Dr. George Leidinger; and the 
Ruxner Thurnierbuch (Siemern, 1530 and 
1 532), also published. In addition to these 
are unpublished folios showing the tourn- 
aments of Duke Heinrich II of Brunswick- 
Liineburg, in the State Library in Berlin; 
and the work on "Challenges and Combats 
Afoot" in the Dresden Library. 1 

We now record that an additional tourna- 
ment book has turned up, and that it has 
been lately acquired by the Museum. 
This William H. Riggs discovered in Paris 
through his friend, Edouard Rouveyre, 

1 For reference to several rare titles the writer 
is indebted to Dr. Erich Haenel, the Director of 
the collection of armor in Dresden. 
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